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" Wilbur ran at the side, holding the wing to balance
it (the machine) on the track. The machine, facing a
27-mile wind, started very slowly. The course of the
flight up and down was exceedingly erratic. The control
of the front rudder was difficult. As a result, the machine
would rise suddenly and then as suddenly drop for
the ground. A sudden dart when a little over 120 feet
from the point at which it rose in the air ended the
flight."

Such is Orville9 s brief account of an historic event.
By no stretch of the imagination could it be called a
great flight, for the machine was only in the air twelve
seconds; yet it had proved for all time that what had
been claimed to be impossible was possible. A heavier-
than-air machine carrying a man had flown.

That day Wilbur and Orville both made two flights,
four in all. The fourth flight was the longest. In it
Wilbur remained, aloft for fifty-nine seconds, flying in
that time a distance of 852 feet. That was the end of the
first day's flying, and also the end, as a serviceable
flying machine, of the first aeroplane. For while the
two triumphant aviators and the five excited onlookers
were talking together, .discussing the wonder which had
been performed that day, a gust of wind overturned the
aeroplane, and damaged it so badly that it was never
flown again.

Five people had witnessed the first flight, and in the
months which followed it is doubtful if many more be-
lieved the stories which gradually leaked out that two
men named Wilbur and Orville Wright had actually
flown in a heavier-than-air flying machine. The scoffers